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From the African Reposite y. 


THE AFRICAN SQUADRON---ASHSURTON 
TREATY. 
ADDRESS OF COMMANDER A. H. FOOTE. 

Av the Annual Meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the American Colonization Society, held in 
Washington city on the 18th of January, 1855, 
the following preamble and resolutions were adopt- 
ed, viz: 

Whereas, The African Squadron has protected 
the legal commerce of the United States on the 
coast of that Continent—has had an essential agen- 
cy towards removing the guilt of the siave-trade 
‘rom the world, and has aflorded countenance to the 
Republic of Liberia; therefore, 

Resolved, That noarticle of the Webster Ash- 
burton Treaty ought to be abrogated; nor the 
African Squadron be withdrawn or reduced, unless 
it be in the number of guns specified in the treaty. 
Sut on the contrary, that said squadron ought to 
ve iendered more efficient, by the employment of 
several small steamers, as being better adapted for 
the suppression of the slave-traflic and the protec- 
tion of our legal commerce, than the mere sailing 
vessels now composing the squadron. 

On motion of the Hon, Dudley 8. Gregory, of 
New Jersey, seconded by President Maclean, of 
Princeton Colk ge, it was 

.csolved, That the address of Commander Foote, 
U.S. N., on the subject of the African Squadron 
under the Ashburton Treaty, be published im the 
Afvican Repository, Colonization Journal, and other 
yupers, 

, Mu. Prestpenr :—Agreeably to the request of 
the Board of Directors, I will now express my 
views in reference to the recent action of the United 
States Senate on the subject of the African Squad- 
ron and the African slave-trade, 

I have before me a copy of the instructions for 
the senior officer of ber British Majesty's cruisers on 
ie west coast of Africa, in relation to the treaty 
if Wesbington, “ By the Commissioners for execut- 
ing the office of Lord High Admiral of Great Bri- 
tain ond Lreland, &e.,”—which says : 

“The commanding officers of Her Majesty's 
ships on the African station, will bear in mind that 
tis no part of their duty to capture, or visit, or in 
any way to interfere with vessels of the United 
Stutes, whether these vessels shall have slaves on 

yrd or not.”” 

‘Lhese instructions show that, as the African 
slave-trade has been pronouaced by the United 


States piracy only in a municipal sense—not piracy 
by the law of nations, bora Ade American vessels, 
irrespective of their character, are considered, by 
the British Government as well as our own, to be 
inno sense amenable to foreign cruisers, But how 
s American nationality to be ascertained; for the 


slaver, even if not American, can eusily hoist the 
American tlig; aod therefore, unless the vessel is 
boarded, our colors may be made to cover the most 
atrocious ucts of piracy. The eighth article of the 
Waslirngton Treaty, which the Committee of the 
Senate va Foreign affairs, in their late Report pro- 
pose to abrogate, provides for the codperation 

joint eruising, of British and American men-ef- 
Whea this stipulation is carried out, the 
.meriean cruiser boards al! veesels under Ameri- 
evn colors, which prevents the escape of the slaver 
even under any nationality, for if she is not Amer- 


war, 


ean the British cruiser captures her. If on the 
other haud the tre aty be abrogated, no cooperation 
by jolt eruising between the two squadrons will 
» place, and British eruisers then will board ves 
» under the American flag, to the detriment of 
our legal commeree, on suspicion of their having 


sumed false nationality. This practice cannot 


be conceded asa rivht. It conflicts with our doc 
trime ot the inViolmbity of American vessels ; and 
ic tue vessel should prove to be by her regis 
r or sca-letter American, as her colors indicate, 
ieign boarding officer may be regarded in the 


passer ; 


chi of u tres] although, if the vessel be, as 
pected, & foreigner she becomes a prize to the 
ritish eruser, for the Coited States gives no im- 
munity to is leg when fraudulently used by a ves- 
sel of nnother baivion, 
Ihe American flag hos become deeply involved 
e slave-traffic. Of this as you are aware, from 
eports of our officers on the African and Bra- 
a1 stations, end from our diplomatic agents in Rio 
de Janeiro, there is abundant evidence in the Navy 
acd State Dec partfents, ‘lo correct this abuse, 
aud with the desiga more efieciually to suppress 
the slave-trade, Seuator Cley ton, at the last session, 
introduced a bill denying consular sea-letiers to 
American vessels when sold abroad, provided such 
vessels wage bound to the coast of Africa, This 


an 
ua ka 


® | sea-letter, which is merely a transcript of the re- 


lu 00} 


| wise and beneficent measure was adopted, the bill 
| passing the Senate unanimously, It is greatly to 
| be deplored that the same bill was not immediate- 
ly taken up and passed by the House of Repre- 
| sentatives. 
_ It may be well here to remark in reference to 
| sea-letters, that on the sale of an American vessel 
\in a foreign port to an American citizen, the regis- 
| ter of the vessel, which is her of nationality, 
cannot be transferred with the vessel itself; but a 


gister and bill of sale with the consular seal append- 
|ed, is given by the Consul as a substitute for said 
i reyister for the purpose of nationalizing the vessel. 

The greatest abuse of our flag has arisen from 
the facility with which these consulir sea-letters 
have been obtained. More than two-thirds of the 
slavers on the African Const claiming American 
nationality, as may be found in documentary evi- 
dence, have been provided with this sea-detter, 
Or in other words, American vessels, when sold 
abroad, bave had their nationality perpetuated by 
this consular sea-letfer for the express purpose of 
being employed in the African slave-trade, And 
surely, when the evil arising from the issuing of 
this document becomes as well understood in the 
House as it has been in the Senate, it may be sup- 
posed that the bill denying said sea-letiers to 
African bound vessels, will also be passed unani- 
mously by that body. 

On the other hand, to those at all familiar with 
the cunning devices of the slaver, it will be mani- 
fest that in order to extirpate the slave-trade, even 
with the powerful aid of the Clayton bill ee 
ing sea-/etters, the letter and the spirit of the - 
ington Treaty must be carried out, and the African 
Squadron rendered more efticient by substitutiug 
two or three small steamers for the iling ves- 
sels, No regulation or law about sea-/etiers, on the 
sale and transfer of vessels, could repair the mis- 
chief that must inevitably follow the abrogation 
of that treaty. For many an American merchant 
who has not serupled to sell his vessel in Brazil or 
in the Spanish West Indies, knowing it to be de- 
signed for the slave-trade, would not hesitate to 
evade the Clayton bill, were the Treaty abrogated, 
by sending his vessel fully equipped for the waflic, 
direct from the United States with her register (as 
in Whe recent case of the slavers Gray Eagle and 
Julia Moulton, from New-York) where she would 
engage in slaving under a charter party. Such in- 
stances are even now occurring, while the sea-det- 
ter is proof of nationality ; and these will be t- 
ly maultiptied when by the withdrawal of sea-letiers 
a vessel must have a register asa protection 
the interference of foreign cruisers. In proof of 
this view permit me to cite a case in point, which 
oceurred while | was in command of the United 
States Brig Perry, on the west coast of Africa: 

A British cruiser under the treaty now 
to be abrogated, proceeded to Loanda and inform- 
ed the American officers that the Brig “ Chats- 
worth,” a suspected slaver, was laying at Ambriz, 
but she being an American vessel, the British offi- 
cers could do no more than to report the circum- 
stances to the American cruisers, The “ Perry” 
immediately sailed for Ambriz, where I, in person, 
boarded and searched the stranger. An American 
register, but no sea-letter, was found among her 
papers. The “ Chatsworth” was seized, and after- 
wards condemned in Baltimore by the United 
States District Court of Maryland. The owner 
was tried but acquitted—the vessel having been 
under a charter party in charge of an Italian super- 


cargo. 

Now this case shows: Ist. That American 
vessels, owned in the United States, and sailing 
with bona fide registers, are engaged in the African 
slave trade; hence the necessity of an American 
squadron being continued in full Tore on that coasi, 
even should the Clayton bill, denying sea-letters to 
vessels, when sold abroad, become a law. 
2d. It also shows the importance of the ¢reaty 
providing for the codperation by joint cruising, of 
American and British men-of-war ; for if the said 
treaty had not been in force, the British officers 
would not have gone in search of an American 
cruiser to report the “‘ Chatsworth,” and that ves- 
- would have escaped with a cargo of slaves to 

razil, 

1 have also before me a copy of the Report of 
the Committee (of the Senate) on Foreiga Relati , 
proposing to abrogate the 8th article of the treaty 
of Washington, providing for maintaining a naval 
foree on the coast of Afnea, for the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

{ respectfully remark on the several points pre- 
sented in this report : 

ist,“ The enormous expense in money, with a 
lamentable loss of life and destruction of the health 
of the officers and men employ: d in that noxious 
climate.” The Committee estimate the cost of the 
African squadron from $800,600 to $1,000,000 
annually; whereas the Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy in the year 1942, estimates the cost at 
$241,182. This, be it remembered, is the first re- 
port made after the treaty with Great Britain, The 
document reads : 

“It is to be remembered that the obligation 
assumed by the Government to keep a squadron on 
the Coast of Africa, does not ereate any absolute 
necessity for an increase to that amount of our naval 
force. Vessels already in the navy will be selected 
for that service. Of course, the annual cost of re- 
pairing such vessels is but « part of the usual and 
necessary expenditure for the naval service, It is 
not pro to increase the navy, with the partic- 
ular view of supplying this squadron; nor would 
it be proposed to reduce the navy if this squadron 
were not necessary and proper. It is merely a part 
of the efstomary and usetul employment of our 
vessels of war, . : : : ; , : 

“Certainly the squadron now contemplated is 
as small as this service would require urder any 
circumstances. The treaty stipulations, therefore, 
do not in effect, impose any new obligations, nor 





exuct any expenditure which would not otherwise 





































































officers and crew. The only 
adopted were not to be on shore curing the night 
and issuing no grog rations during the cruise. 


Reference is 
on Forei 


afver a careful investi 


of the 
several small steamers better adapted to accomplish 
the pape in view, 

The 


er-in-Chief of the British 
Porto Prava, and informed 
dore that a number of American slavers had for a 
long time been on the south coast, where for three 
years previously there had been no American man- 
of-war to seize them, ‘The “ Perry” was accord- 
ingly despatched on that service, and in a few 
months was followed by the “ John Adams ;” and 
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have been and 
to England is but 

the treaty of Ghent, and in 
policy with reference to the slave trade. We keep 
wae cae SS & Re Oetaane Wee Cane this in- 
teresting point, by simply preserving our own con- 
sistency, ea readecing’ des protection to the iater- 


——— 


iven to all nations in 


ests cf our own 

This squadron now consists of one frigate and 
two sloops-of-war of the third class; the wear and 
tear of the former amounts to $20,000, and the 
latter (each) $10,000—$40,000. The pay of the 
officers and men, provisions and do 
not exceed $210,000, the entire cost 
$250,000, instead of $800,000—$1,000,000—as 
estimated by the committee. 

With regard to the “lamentable loss of life and 
destruction of the health of the officers and men 
employed in that noxious climate,” the records of 
the Medical Bureau at Washington will show that 
the “loss of life” in the African squadron has not 
exceeded that in other squadrons abroad. In my 


own vessel, the “ Perry,” we were cruising for two 
years, much of the time ex in boats—fre- 


quently absent from the vessel days and nights; | you 


boarded seventy vessels, and captured two or three 
slavers, yet not a single death occurred among the 
sanitary measures 


2d. “ France at one time had an equal force with 


Great Britain on the Coast of Africa, say twenty- 
six vessels ; but 
ous, she applied to the British 
modification of the treaty, which was conceded, 
and she now has only twelve vessels — 
The reason why France has reduced her A 
force from twenty-six to twelve cruisers, may be 
found in the fact that her squadron, now like our 
own, is restrictive to her own vessels and citizens 
alone. France could not, therefore, even with a| of our naval exertions, which, 
larger force than Kagland, accomplish 
sult in ca 
not in treaty 
squadron of steamers and sailing vessels has vin- 
dicated the French flag by restricting its use in the 
slave traflic. 
legal commerce of France is 100 
that of the United States, and that the slave trade 
under the French 
cent. less than that under the American, it will 
readily be seen that the twelve cruisers are ample 
for the purpose of 
weg by of the French flag in the slave 
trade, Had 


finding the eng ts too oner- 


vernment for a 


as the British equadron, as she is 
th other powers as Kagland is. Her 


And when itis remembered, that the 
per cent. less than 


flag has been more than 100 per 


ting French commerce and 


the United States, in place of her 


three sailing vessels, the number of steamers and 
sailing cruisers on the coast with treaty stipulations 
for coo 
is believed she intends to be continued there, (unless 
a portioa be tem y withdrawn on account of 
the Russian war,) we soon should hear no more of 


trade, han wo uot do of tan odors 


France co 


that France now has, and which it 


in the slave 
of England or 
ing that atrocious traffic. 

8d. ** Investigating Committees in Parliament.” 
e to the report of the Committee 
Relations, to the examination of British 
Naval Officers in relation to the inefficiency of the 
British squadron in the suppression of the slave 
trade, On this point it may be remarked, that 
tigation by the Committees of 


the House of Lords and House of Commons, and 
the examination of a number of officers who had 
served on the African Station, Great Britain be- 
came so fully convioced of the disastrous conse- 


wuences that would attend the withdrawal or 
iminution of the African forces, that the efficiency 
squadron was increased by the addition of 


House of Lords adopted the Report of its 


Committee, which stated —* that the past efliciency 
of the squadron has been greatly undervalued— 
that its cost has been greatly exaggerated—that 
swith ?_ precautions it is not an unhealthy sta- 
tion,” &e. 


A like result would follow similiar investigations 


in this country, 


4th, “Treaty stipulations—codperation by joint 


cruising. 


The diminution of the slave trade would have 


taken place earlier had the American squadron 
cruised, (prior to 1849) agreeably to the provisions 
of the treaty, on the principal slavi 
of the Equator. In proof of this view 
statement of facts is submitted. 


slaving south 
follow ing 


In the month of December, 1849, the Command- 


uadron ed to 
Awerican Commo- 


within eight months, three American slavers were 


captured ; our legal commerce, which had been 
annoyed by British cruisers, was protected ; and 
our merchant vessels relieved from the vexatious 
Custom House restrictions in the Portugese provin- 
cial ports. This joint cruising was continued, “ off 
and on,” for a 


or more ; the American cruiser 


boardi 
the British examining her own vessels and those o: 
the different nations with which her Government 
was in treaty, Several French cruisers were also 
on the south coast. The result of these 

was, that the slave trade, not only in American, but 
also in other vessels, , in fact, became 
almost extinct. This may be seen from the follow. 
ing extracts of a letter, by Sir George Jackson, the 
British Commissioner, dated Loanda, 7th May, 


1851: 

* During the four years preceding your arrival, 
(March 1850) I did not see, and sourcely heard 

a single American officer 


Hi 





proper. The pledge given 


course of | q 


every vessel under American colors, aad | i 
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pressed, that there is mo necessity for @ squadron 
of so many on the Coast off Isto, and that 
notice should be given to Great Britain under the 
terms of the treaty, im to the ‘ 
of the slave trade; so as to be relieved from its 
obligations, The commerce on that coast has, of 
late years, increased s0 greatly, and American 
ships tradiag in that region have multiplied so 
much, that | am satisfied the squadron is needed, 
and is very effective i ling our citizens, as 
well as suppressing the slave trade, 

I have thus attempted to show that the Clayton 
bill, groventing the issuing of sea-letters to vessels 
bound to the African coast, ought to become a law. 
I have also attempted to — in a review of the 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations pro- 
ys the 8th article of the treaty of 
Washington, that such a measure would be fraught 
with the most direful resulis. And for reasons 
assigned, | am clearly of See Soe that 
is necessary to give permanency to the suppression 
of the slave trade, at those points where it has 
already been suppressed, and to extirpate this 
commerce on the whole line of the slave coast, 
will be the continuation of the squadrons, under 
treaty stipulations, for afew years to come. By 
these means, the natives of Africa, who have here- 
tofore been almost exclusively in the slave 
trade, will have time to become interested in the 
trade of the natural products of the country; and 
when they have tested the superior advan of 
this, they will find very little disposition to revert 
to the trade in their fellow-men. But if either 
the United States or Great Britain were now to 
withdraw their squadron, the vessels of that na- 
tion, without a squadron, would at once revive the 
iniquitous traffic in all its horrors, 

Considering that we have had no steamers on 
that coast, and but few sailing cruisers, our squad- 
ron has been efficient in fuliilling its duties. Its 
ap ce alone had great influence. It showed 
a Tscrmination in our Government to share in the 
naval charge of these vast seas and shores, Our 
country thus became present, as it were, in power 
to repress, and if needs be, by punishment to 
avenge outrages on our citizens or their property. 
Tho seundven has protected our legal clatanh, 
which is more extensive on the south coast than 
that of Eogland wh it has sg by im- 

rtant captures, still more by its presence, 
fhe Scnaiien of our flag ; and has had an essen- 
tial agency in removing the guilt of the slave trade 
from the world, If, therefore, the Government is 
in earnest in its declared determination to su 
the slave trade in a oy rgd if it means to 
afford protection to the rapidly increasing legiti- 
mate dete between the we p Ber sy oie it 
looks favorably on the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion and African Colonization on that vast continent, 

itwill not listen to the proposition to abrogate an 
article of the Webster’ Achburton ent. on 
withdraw or reduce the African squadron, exce 
it be in the number of guns specified in the treaty. 
But on the contrary, it will increase the efficienc 
of that force by the —- . rp small 
steamers, as being better or the su 
sion of the ane traffic, sadter the protection of 
our valuable commerce, than the mere sailing ves- 
sels now composing the squadron, Finally: We 
cannot believe that the people of the United States 
are unwilling to sustain an effective squadron on 
the African coast, while France and England have 
cach well-appointed fleets in that region; —espe- 
cially when it is understood how extensively the 
slave trade has been prosecuted in Americana ves- 
sels. Under these circumstances, we certainly 
ought not to leave the work of exterminating that 
infamous traflic wholly to other powers; when, 
with the Clayton prohibition of Consular Sea-let- 
«crs superadded to the African Squadron and the 
Ashburton Treaty, we may bear a glorious part in 
its speedy and permanent suppression, 
—_—__g——____. 
DEATH OF A COLORED MINISTER. 


Wasurneron, March 24, 1855. 

With undissembled sorrow I communicate the 
intelligence of the death, on Thursday night, of 
Rev, John F,. Cook, the beloved pastor of the Fif- 
teenth Street (colored) Presbyterian Church, a man 
in the prime of life, with an interesting family, an 
attached eongregation, and a member in full stand- 
ing of the Presbytery of this District. A compli- 
cation of diseases, gradually reducing his mortal 
frame, has kept him from his pulpit for some 
months. A young and flourishing congregation, 
formed by himself, is saddened by this bereave- 
ment. Intelligent, studious, prayerful, and devot- 
ed to the work of the Lord, ie te lived usefully, 
died peacefully, and gone, we believe, to mingle in 
the solemnities and triumphs of the spirits of the 
just made perfect in heaven. Calm in demeanour, 
modest in deportment, of clear intellect and genial 
piety, with industrious habits and active concep- 
tions of usefulness among the people of his own 
color, he has engraved his name and embalmed his 
memory on their hearts. Io an interesting conver- 
sation with me a fortnight before his death, he gave 
delightful proof of the strength of his faith in our 
common Saviour, and the depth of his affection for 
all that is lovely and divine in the revelation of 
God to the soul, all that is spiritual and beautiful 
in the Church purchased by the Redeemer’s blood. 
His mind, undisturbed by the incessant agitations 
of the age about the colored race, steadily bent its 
force to accomplish their intellectual elevation and 
their eternal salvation; and well have his labors 
been rewarded. In teaching and preaching he has 
worn himself out, and now rests in peace from ail 
his labors. — Cor, N. Y. Observer. 


—_-~> —— 


_ Bisnor Wituram Tayior, or Hamproyx, Va.— 
this is a colored brother, and was formerly the 
property of Dr, Colton, who had at one time been 
« member of the Executive Council of Virginia. 
Shortly before Dr. Colton’s death, William was 
set free, and, being an orderly man and highly re- 
‘pected by all classes, was allowed by the County 
Vourt to remain in the State. Being a preacher— 


aod, in proper sense of that word, a her 
—be has, by common consent, sodeed he tan 
- For years he has had ¢ of the 

colored congregation connected with the lampton 
Church, and so confident have been the white 
pastors, the white church and congregation, and 
that William may 


indeed the whole community, 
safely be trusted, that nearly the entire 


ment of the colored members is entrusted to him— 
the white members merely receiving his re 


Bishop Taylor is no ordinary man, and with Tom 





Hampton 
positions and with similar suecess— 


Jackson, of the African Church, Peters , and 
James Tarrant, of Marion, Ala. The bless 
these brethren.—//ome and Foreign Journal, 
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TO OUR FRIENDS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We print one thousand copies of the Coloniza- 
tion Journal for distribution among friends to the 
Colonization cause in Massachusetts, and especially 
for clergymen. These are ordered by the Massa- 
chusetts Colonization Society, and payments may 
be made for the Journal, either to the Rev. Joseph 
Tracey, Boston, or our office, Bible Buildings, 
New-York. ‘Terms on the last page. 





FOURTH OF JULY. 

‘Tue custom has long obtained in many churches 
of making an annual collectioa for the Colonization 
Society, about the Fourth of July. We would re- 
mind the many pastors who receive the Coloniza- 
tion Journal, that the claims of the Society are in- 
creasingly urgent and strong. 

For many years the experiment of rearing a 
civilized Christian State on the shores of Africa— 
so barbarous, so afflicted by despotism and slavery, 
was of doubtful success. The Society was weak 
and bitterly opposed. The capability of colored 
men to exist and administer a free government, 
doubted ; yea, more ; some even doubted that they 


Pt! would not relapse into barbarism, Such doubts 


and apprehensions, we rejoice to know, have 
yielded to the results of persevering experiment. 

Liberia, by its government, its churches, its 
schools, its commerce and agriculture, its internal 
peace and order, and its potent influence in secur- 
ing peace among surrounding native tribes, has vindi 
cated the Colonization scheme as wise, practicable, 
and eminently philanthropic. 

The dislike to the Society, cherished by the free 
colored population of the North, has been so far 
disarmed as to recognize in some measure the ex- 
cellent results of its efforts, The Colonization 
Society has for several years had so many offering 
to emigrate as to over tax its income and embarrass 
its treasury. Atpresent it has become convinced 
that a large outlay to erect suitable buildings for 
the comfortable reception of those emigrating, is 
necessary. For this object they ask your liberal 
contributions. Humanity forbids the sending out 
large numbers of emigrants—many of whom, newly 
emancipated, cannot, on their arrival, provide homes 
for themselves— without preparing adequate build- 
ings for their shelter while clearing their small lots 
or preparing houses for themselves. 

At no former period has the Society presented to 
its friends and patrons a special object more vitally 
connected with its future prosperity and enlarge- 
ment. 

The Republic now existing on the shores of 
Africa needs an augmented population of civilized 


Y>| settlers. An increasing disposition to emigrate is 


developed among both the free colored 

of the North, and sheh slaves at the South as have 
freedom conferred upon them by their masters. 
Both classes are generally too poor to emigrate at 
their own expense, or to safely encounter the cli- 
mate of Africa without the Society's aid. 

Ethiopia waits for the blessings which her chil- 
dren, returning from their long exile in this Christ- 
ian land, can bestow upon her. 

————_>__—_. 


DEATH OF BMINENT FRIBNDS OF 
COLONIZATION. 
REY. JACOB BRODHEAD, REV, PHILIP LINDSLEY. 


Tue General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, held at New Brunswick, and the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, (O. 8.) held 
at Nashville, Tenn, will both be memorable by 
solemn obsequics celebrated over their eminent fel- 
low-servants and laborers. 

In the former, the decease of the Rev. Jacob 
Brodhead, D. D., was announced on Wednesday, 
June 6th, and after eulogistic addresses from several 
eminent divines, among whom were Rev. Thomas 
De Witt, D. D., and Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D., 
a committee of seven members was appointed to 
represent the Synod at the funeral, and resolutions 
of high respect for the deceased, of sincere sympa- 
thy with his family unanimously passed. Dr. 
Brodhead was long a Life Manager of the New- 
York State Colonization Society, and ever ready to 
support and defend the Society and its object. 

On the 23d of May, Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., 
a member of the General Assembly, at Nashville, 





was struck with apoplexy and died on the 26th. 
His funeral was attended on Monday morning, 


| 





— —_— ee 


been » 

His carly youth was oy father’s family, 
at Baskenridge, N. J. His fitst clerical instructor 
was the Rev. Dr, Finley, the originator of the 
Americaa Colonization Society. 

Amid the honors and eminent positions held by 
him iu after life, a sincere and zealous loge of Col- 
onization was ever exhibited by him. A was ior 
many years the President of the Tennessee C oloni- 
zation Society, and at the time of his decease a 
Vice-President of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, to which office he was elected in 1845. 

On Sunday evening, June 10th, at the advanced 
age of 83 years, John Adams, Esq., a venerable 
and well-known citizen of New-York, died. His 
funeral was celebrated in Dr. Spring's Church, on 
the 12th. Mr. Adams had been for many years a 
life-member of the New-York State Colonization 
Society. 

Thus pass off in quick succession those to whom 
we have looked as pillars of the cause. The fa- 
thers, where are they? May He whose spirit of 
merey inclined them to pity poor Africa, raise up 
others to complete the work so well begua by 
them. 

_-—_@———_. 
“Ig THERE NO BALM IN GILBAD?” 


‘Tue social and political evils of the world are 
originated and exasperated by moral evils. The 
gospel applies the axe to the root of these evils and 
is the only effectual cure. This remedy is not sud- 
den, but gradual in its operations, The impatience 
of men, restive at this tardiness, proposes rash and 
violent remedies. 8. 8. Foster, at a late meeting 
in Boston, discussing the question of American 
slavery, is reported to have said, “he had no hope 
that the freedom of the slave would ever be secured 
save upon the rwing of the Union.” We would 
suggest to Mr. Foster “the Balm of Gilead,” as 
more certain and benevolent. Go preach the gos- 
pel to the slave and his master, and under its heal- 
ing power the social and political wrongs of slavery 
will perish peaceably and kindly, There is balm 
in Gilead, “The ruins of the Union” would only 
intensify the evil. 


BEQUESTS. 

Amone legacies to the amount of $10,000, left 
by Melville Wilson, Esq., late of Baltimore, we 
observe one of $800 to the Maryland Colonization 
Society. 

—_——@——— 
CONTRAST. 

PRESIDENT ROBERTS AND EMPEROR SOULOUQUE. 

Presivent Rosexrs, a Christian gentleman, has 

for twelve or fourteen years, with the utmost modes- 
ty, fidelity, probity, and wisdom, stoed at the head 
of Government in Liberia. Not an act of violence, 
not an imputation of injustice, or tyranny, or op- 
pression, has beea alleged against him in all that 
period. He voluntarily declines reélection to the 
onerous duties of the Presidency, and retires to the 
ranks of the people, not only without any increase 
of fortune, but poorer by some thousands than 
when he first occupied the chair of state. His ad- 
ministration will ever reflect honor upon himself, as 
it has already effected much in favor of the colored 
man, 
Soulouque, by military usurpation, made himself 
successively President and Emperor of Hayti, Un- 
educated and cruel, his path has been marked by 
barbarous executions, aud his government by op- 
pression, From poverty he has rapidly amassed 
a fortune of millions. To those who would realize 
the superiority of the influence of Liberia over any 
other, the very best ever formed by the colored 
race, we commend this contrast in the character of 
their rulers, In the following article our readers 
will learn more particulars of this ruler of Hayti. 


The Emperer Seuleugue. 
A cornresronpent of the New-York Eveni 





Post, in a series of interesting ‘* Notes of a Tour in 
Hayti,” gives some curious details relative to the 
private wealth of Soulouque, and the various 
sources of imperial revenue. He says that when 
Soulouque was chosen emperor he was not worth 
asou. Now he possesses property in distilleries, 
plantations, stores, and houses to the amount of 
two million dollars, and is continually adding to 
the amount of his investments, The Emperor's 
tenements, (from fifty to seventy in number,) are 
always occupied and bring high rents. ‘The chief 
reason of this is, probably, the fact that the im- 
perial landlord hes a great many indirect ways of 
rewarding, at the Government expense, those who 
do not object to his terms. The Emperor has also 
a large amount of stock quartered about the coun- 
try, aud fattened by the le at no expense to 
him. The writer ia the Evening Post says ; 

“I frequently met ia the market of Port-au- 
Prince a prodigious hog, that was known and des- 
iguated by every one as “ the Emperor's hog.” It 
Was to be seen in market every morning picki 
the garbage which it found tiere, and which ft 
enjoyed the monopoly, no other hog ad mit- 
ted by the police or the market to share 
that privilege. No one dared to annoy him, while 
many, anxious to have a friend at court, even if it 
were only a hog, would throw him some now 
and then, from which, with the garbage which nat- 
urally accumulates in the markets, he contrived to 
keep in admirable condition, He was about the 
most popular and ivoffensive court favorite | ever 
saw, 

Besides his real estate ue derives an im- 
mense private income by various ingenious proc- 
esses, & " example, the peg tye ek y on the 

vilege of appropriating one tifth of cottee 
delivered for exportation, on the payment of two- 
and-a half cents per pound—a mere nominal price. 
This fifth is wei out and shipped oa govern- 
Ment account to some —generally 
the United States, for sale. net is from 
six to eight hundred thousand dollars annually, of 


28th, by the Asscmbly from which he had eo 
ummoned., 
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Massachusetts Colonization Society. 


THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARY. 
OF THE NEW-YORK COLONIZATION JOURNAL. 


Boston, Tuesday, May 29, 1865. 
Tux Anniversary of the Massachusetis Coloniza- 


tion Society was celebrated at the Tremont Temple 
this morning. The day was charmingly fine, and 
the audience appeared highly interested in the 
statements which were made in behalf of the So- 
ciety, in regard to its operations for the past year. 

Wittiam Ropes, Esq., President of the Society, 
took the chair, and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Richards. 

Rev. Ma. Tracy, Seoretary, read an abstract of 
the Annual Report. , 

The receipts last year were $16,406 37 ; disburs- 
ments, $16,715 98; balance due the Treasurer, 
$309 61. 

The donations to the fund for education in Li- 
beria have amounted to upwards of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, since the establishment of the Fund, 
in the year 1851. 

This Society was formed May 26,1841. The 
receipts for the year 1843 were only $2027 63, 
In 1845 they rose to $6024; the next year, 
$10,000. During the year ending April 80, 1855, 
a year of more general and severe pecuniary em- 
barrassment than any other since the Society was 
formed, the receipts have been $16,406 37. Of 
this amount, $8,422 40 have been derived from the 
legacy of the Hon. William B. Barrister, formerly 
President of the Society. A small additional amount 
will probably be received from the same source. 
Of the $500 bequeathed by Moses Barnes, of 
West Brookfield, the remaining $400 has also been 
made. Meanwhile, since April, 1851, more than 
$20,000 have been added to the funds of the Trust- 
ees of Donations for Education in Liberia. 

The Report adds, that this continuous growth 
for fourteen years appears to be good ground for 
encouragement with respect to our future progress. 
Of the income in 1854, $2415 were sent to the 
Treasurer of the American Colonization Society at 
Washington, and placed by him to the credit of 
this Society. A part of this amount was the re- 
sult of the special appeal in behalf of the Herndon 
slaves, Certain slaves had come, by inheritance, 
into the hands of who wished to emanci- 


ening | pate them for Colonization, but who were not able 


to bear the expense. A circular, issued from Wash- 
ington, asked $10 each from 426 friends of the 
cause, $4260 being the cost. Of this amount, 
which was speedily raised, the State of Massachu- 
setts donated $1265. 

The last Report of this Society mentioned the 
departure of Drs, Daniel Laing and J. H, Snow- 
den for Liberia. The party passed safely through 
the dangers of the voyage and of the climate. Dr. 
Snowden has now returned, according to his origi- 
nal intention, for the purpose of removing his fami- 
ly to Liberia. 

The Report makes particular mention of the 
i of the Rev, J. B. Pinney to Liberia, and 
adds : 

' “The information furnished by him 
and by our physicians, added to what we know and 
can learn from other sources, will, it is believed, 
enable us to make changes which will very much 
diminish the dangers and discomforts of 
both during the passage and after arrival; though 
it is probable that intelligent northern emigranis, 
accustomed to taking prudent care of themselves 
and their families, will always have an ad 
in these respects over others. It will be the duty 
of the Standing Committee on Emigration, appoint- 
ed by the Directors of the National Society at 
their meeting in January last, to collect, arrange, 
and this information for the use of the ]i- 
rectors and for the public. It would be 
at present, to conjecture what particular that 
Committee will recommend, or the Board of Di- 
rectors will adopt. It is certain, however, that 
some expense must be incurred for receptacles in 
which emigrants may reside during their acclima- 
tion. 


“somewhat” from the estate. One- 
eighth of the clear imeome goes to the American 
Colonization Society for forty years, besides what 
is to be expended in colonizing slaves belonging to 


- | the estate. 


The action of the Liberian Legislature is dwelt 
upon with much satisfaction, especially the acis to 
Monrovia as a city, with a Mayor, and 
Aldermen, and Common Council, (with the “ twa- 
table ?”’) the appointment of surveyors in each coun- 
ty, the plans fur improving the agricultural capaci- 
ties of the country, and a bill for incorporating a 
railroad company, (projected by Pennsylvania 
) the rails to be of wood, and the cars to 
be propelled by the cheap muscular power of hired 
natives. 

The President, (Rev. Mr. Rores,) said the 
friends of Colonization should feel encouraged by 
the statements that had been presented. Encour- 
aged they expect to be, for the blessing of God 
will attend such efforts as this Society is making. 
Had there been Minnidé rifles and Col's revolvers 
sent out to Liberia, the reports of results might 
have been more ly decisive. Still, the leaven 
works, and the President justly experienced satis- 
faction in seeing progress. 

Rev. Mr. Means, of Medway, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the free of Western 
Avion have the strongest clante upon the sympa- 
thy and support of American Christians. 

Mr. Means, who has visited Liberia, gave 
an animated account of his impressions of Liberi- 
an life and manners, He considered that it is an 
obligation eminently incumbent upon the Christians 
of this country, to introduce civilization and the 
light of the blessed gospel among the natives of 
Africa. The work in which the Colonization So- 
ciety is engaged met his hearty concurrence. He 
saw no reason why so much opposition should be 
arrayed against this great cause, He saw, too, 
that the negro is fiited for something better than 
to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
For, disguise it as we may, the condition of the 
blacks in the free States is that of serfs. They 
ocoupy degraded positions, They are fitted for 
nobler ends than those which pertain to the pursuit 
of « waiter, a hair-dresser, or a boot-black. Mr. 
Means was earnest in enforcing the sentiment that 
we, as Christians, enjoying the light of the gospel, 
owe it to ourselves and to the black man to assist 
in planting upon the shores of Africa a Republic 
that has already given evidence of such healthy 
and prosperous growth. 

Mr. Braprorp, U. 8. N., (Purser in the Navy,) 
was next introduced. He was stationed for three 
years on the coast of Africa, and enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of observing the natives and the res- 
idents in Liberia, In his opinion, and it was an 
opinion founded upon careful examination of the 
subject, the truest and altogether most effectual 
method of suppressing the slave-trade on that coast, 
is to persist in the system of planting colonies 
there, and in so doing to awaken the natives to a 
spirit of industry, enterorise, and energy. Mr. 
Bradford spoke in terms of the highest encomium 
of President Roberts and Judge Benedict, with 
whom he had formed acquai and bore 
testimony to the fact that the laws of Liberia, 
while they are judiciousiy framed, are impartially 
administered, He denied in toto the assertion 
which has sometimes found credence, that any of 
the emigrants manifest a desire to come back ; that 
they are careless, dissatisfied, and criminal. As 
to the degree of crime which exists in Liberia, he 
answered all queries by the statement, that in the 
three years during which he was stationed on the 
coast, there were but two persons confined in jail. 
The general tone of the community is that of con- 
tentedness and happiness. He believed that there 
is no more moral, correct, or religious population 
on the face of the globe than that which is found 
in Liberia. He remembered with feelings of pieas- 
ure the last religious meeting thai he attended 
there. It was on a melancholy occasion—the buri- 
al of a beloved young missionary—but the circum- 
stances of the scene had impressed themselves 
deeply upon his memory. The deceased was a 
young man of fine promise, who had Jefi the home 
where he had been bred in affluence, at the South, 
and had fallen at his post. The preacher was a 
young black man, educated and gifted; he took 
for his text the words: “There remaineth now, 
therefore, a rest for the people of God.” lis dis- 
course was eloquent, highly appropriate, and fin- 
ished. And when the concluding hymn was sung, 

“There is a land of pure delight,” 

Mr. Bradford said he could hardly realize thot he 
was in Africa, where, a few years before, the voiwe 
of Christianity was unknown, In concluding a 
very effective speech, (which was, unfortunately, 
unheard by those at a distance,) Mr. Bradford de- 
clared his conviction that, as Americans, it is our 
bounden duty to sustain that infant Republic which 
is standing to-day as a beacon-light to guide ow 
steps through paths of darkness. 

Rev. J. B. Pixwey, of New-York, spoke briefly 
at the conclusion of Mr. Bradford's remarks. The 
Colonization enterprise, he said, hus wary aspects. 
Some of these aspects are entirely poliucal , others 
are purely philanthropic ; another is entirely relig- 
ious, and still another is tocally gommercial. These 
different aspects are calculated to bring together 
men of different characters, impe.led by different 
motives ; and so the cause uu tes clement that are 
apparently dissimilar, In this it is peouliar, It 
is, in efivet, the only basis, except the Bible cause, 























upon which men now cen unite, All 
and even religions are divided. The broad funda- 
mental basis of the Colonization cause, the eleva- 
tion of the colored race, the civilization and evan- 
welization of Africa, the development of com- 
merce—these were the objects for which he ar- 
cued, 

The exercises were fore-shortened of necessity, 
in consequence of the pre ngagement of the Tem- 
ple by the Christian Union; so that after a brief 
and interesting session of two hours the ceremo- 
nies came to an end. 

The friends of Colonization here feel much en- 

Yours, M. 
A 
LETTERS FROM LIBERIA, 

Ove friends in New-York will recollect the au- 
thor of the two following letters as an emigrant 
from this city in the year 1852, 

‘Sse success of Mr, Richardson as a business man 
has been complete, 1 had an opportunity of eall- 
ing at his residence on the St. Paul's, in December 


lust, and saw abundant evidences of energy and 
thrift. 


couraged, 


Mr. Richardson has a line of packets running 
from Gandilla to Monrovia three times each week, 
alfording a convenient opportunity for the farmers 
along the river to et to and from the market at 
that sea-port. If fifty men of equal enterprise had 
accompanied or followed him and Mr. Hooper, 
‘heir influence would have been immense upon the 
industry and prosperity of Liberia. 

Where are Cunningham and his associates of 
the Liberian Emigration and Agricultural Asso- 
ciation? Alas, where! 

Interesting Letters froma Liberian Emigrant, 
NUMBER |. 


Ganputa, New-York Betilement, 
on Bt. Paul's River, Liberia, 


My Dean Frienn :—Words will not convey 
the pleasure | take in sitting down to write to you. 
I have continued to enjoy excellent health, and also 
io prosper in my business, thanks to Him who 
holds the destinies of all in His hands, 

[have under cultivation twenty acres of land ; six 
in sugar cane, six in cassada, six in coffee, and the 
remainder in corn, and the whole of the latter sown 
with rice. The condition of the soil allows us to 
cultivate more land at a cheaper rate than can be 
done in America. For instance, as the rains go off, 
we go to work and cut down a piece of woods ; in 
a couple of months after (during the +! season) it 
rill be so dry, that by putting fire to the stubble 
it is soon consumed, and what remains is allowed 
to rot—save the camwood, which, of course, we 
ell, and it is sawed into boards or timber for house- 
frames, or exported ; rice is then planted. I should 
have cut and planted more, but sugar cane and 
coffee scions are so scarce and high that I was 
prevented. Sugar cane stalks, $25 per thousand ; 
coffee scions three feet high are worth $10 per 
huodred, I have twelve hundred coffee trees, some 
of which have coffee on them; I expect the major- 
ny of them will bear next year. 

| have also twelve thousand shoots, which were 
grown from the seed. ‘They will not be fit to plant 
tor two years. ‘The sugar stalks | bought this year 
will give me enough to plant forty acres next year, 
for which | shall commence cle&ring the land im- 
mediately. 1 commence clearing thus early, as I 
expect to leave on a visit to the States in April, and 
then hope to purchase a steam saw mill, when we 
will begin to manufacture and ship sugar by the 
hogshead. Myself with Spencer, whom I now 
have as partner, carry on a business which brings 
us $8000 per year. We deal in camwood, palm 
o |, &c. We furnish houses complete with lumber, 
ve. I think this is a much better and a more prof- 
‘table business than following the menial employ- 
ment in the white man’s kitehén, in hotels, or play- 
ing about his head or chin as barber, or about his 
feet as boot-black in America, 

L have two farm-houses, one 16 by 24, the other 


12 by 19, beside two out-houses for grain, &e, I 
am about making a contract for putting up two 
brick houses, a8 soon as the dry season commences. 
| am very well acquainted with Mr, G——, also 
with Mr, M———.; the first personally, the latter by 
reputation. Mr. and Mrs, G had a hard time 





of it at first, | learn; but who does not, especially 
when moving to a new country, and more so as 
you have to make comforts? Now suppose they had 
been among the first settlers of Massachusetts or 
Virginia; think you it would have been better with 
hem’? Indeed, I do not suppose that their suf- 
rings were any thing to be compared to some 
s who are here, and are now in comfortable 
ircumstances, Until we (the colored people) be 

‘ced in positions where we will have to learn and 
practise the great lesson of self-dependence, not 

auch need be expected of us. 

Mr. G, is an intelligent young man, and is now 

og & good living, He was recently married 
again here, for which he was arrested and tried for 
vigamy ; convicted, and by our laws banished from 
he country. But so well does he like Liberia that 
ibsolutely refuses to go. It was thought the 
sourt was rather severe in its sentence, as he 
roduced letters from his former wife positively re- 
ing ever to return to him. He will certainly 

er return to the United States to reside. 

Mr. G, resides at Cape Palmas, and is in the em- 
ploy of the Government. le will be sure to peti- 

n the Legislature for a divorce, in order to get 
uorried again. 

You say that some doubt my assertion that 
Northerners can stan the acelimating process better 
chan those from the South; well, here is the proof. 
The brig Elizabeth brought immigrants to this 
country in 1820, After thirty-four years of every 

wdship, some are still living, while some of the 

«st families we have are the sprigs of the same 
wk. The brig Isia de Cuba left the States, 1853. 
‘wenty-seveh of her immigrants were from the 
‘orth, yet not one of them died with actual fever. 
Both of these vessels were from New-Y ork. 

The Pennsylvania company have lost but few, 
perhaps not more than two, of their number; one 
.. old lady, who had not walked for years before 
ne left the States. I can name several who came 
irom the North, but sailed from the Southern ports, 
who have had no fever at all, Again, there is 


parties, au 


The Rev. E. W. Stokes is another. A. Washing- 
ton, from Hartford, is another. A. B. Thompson, 
of New York, is another. Williams, whom 
everybody kaows, is another. The Rev. Alexan- 


der Crumme! is another, to say nothing of my- 
self. 

Bat why stop to prove a self-evident fact ? 
About 20 per eceni. of Southerners die whilst 
going through with the acclimating fever. It is 
not for me to say wh) this is—whether their pre- 
vious over work on the plantation, or what, | 
cannot say—it is for me to state the facts, and 
leave you to draw your own inference, Please ob- 
serve that when I s of Northern men, | mean 
those from the extreme North, and as 
far South as Maryland and Virginia. I could 
name hundreds who came from Maryland, who are 
here doing well ; in fact, very few would die, did 
they understand better the principles of their ex- 
istence, and were a little more care taken of 
by those employed by the Colonization Society. 

ne Se y upon this subject, but 
as the Rev. A. Russell, an eminent 
writing upon the matter, I will 
pers containing his letters. 
topic, I willsay a word upon 
nothing of what I supposed to be the effects of a 
tpi climate, as fat as heat is concerned. 
feel now as I should like to be b 
of ahot stove. I have not at any time 
pleasantly hot, but on the contrary, have felt it 
unpleasantly cold, and am often obliged to 

er a heavy counterpane. I wear woolen cloth- 
ing altogether, and often 
up. The air feels more 


: 


ea November day in 

Philadelphia, than any thing else I can compare it 

to; but you must recollect this is what is called the 

rainy season. What think you of hailstones falling 
here (last rain) as large as marbles ? 

BUMBER Ii, 
Ganpitta, Laser, Arai 10, 1855, 

You ask me by ey my opinion, Liberia pe: aw 

fit place for any la of our to emi- 

gris to? I olenek Wen SS lat. 

use we have a free representative Govern- 

ment, and the only one now existing where colored 


men can and do fill every office in the gift of the 
people, and hence only where they can develop 


every faculty of their existence. ‘They are obliged 
to participate in every thing pertaining to self-gov- 
ernment. Men here become presidents, fades 


generals, lawyers, doctors, jurymen, justices of the 
peace, senators, representatives, one of our 
emigrants has been elected a member of the City 
Council of Monrovia. He is also Prosecuting Attor- 
ney. In the United States he could re to 
nothing higher than a waiter, or hair , 
Here he can fill any office in the gift of the people. 
2d. Any one who wants to work can find as much 
as he wishes, either as a mechanic, a farmer, a 
merchant, or a laborer. 
Two of our emigrants had no money when the 
came here, now they own the farms upon whic 
they live. They raise and sell corn, and 
other garden vegetables. The grea: fault with too 
| who come here without money is, that in- 
stead of going immediately in the country to till 
the ground, (for all have lands given them, and can 
have one-half of all they raise for a given time,) 
they set themselves down in the townand find very 
little to do, comparatively speaking. Among our 
capitalists a great want is felt for laborers, and they 
would rather have Americans than natives, (native 
help, by-the-by, is not always to be had.) If they 
have farms of their own to cultivate they will at- 
tend to their own first, which is the very time you 
may want them. | have in my employ four Amer- 
icans and seventeen natives. The Americans are 
worth more than the whole natives. Americans 
get seventy-five cents, the natives twelve and a half 
cents per day, This season of the year we can 
a all day. cael 

ost as yet, have armed u a very 
small aul, fap the reason that there be ont been 
any considerable number of enterprising farmers 
to introduce the modern improvements in the coun- 
try. We have no se | oxen yet in Liberia, and 
but a few horses, though | am informed there are 
plenty of them in the interior, You must under- 


stand that it is not necessary to plough the ground 
as in the States. Under our present ments, 
when the ground is ready as alread described. rice 
and cassada are hoed in; and when ripe, rice is 
cut with a knife, a blade at atime. It is astonish- 
ing to sce how much a small boy can cat by this 
process, The Americans use the hoe ing to 
the old Southern fashion, when planting potatoes, 
When a few more Northern farmers can be induced 
to come here they will introduce the modern im- 
provements, and teach or give us a few lessons. 
As regards the inspection of letters by Govern- 
ment officers, there is nothing -of the kind to my 
knowledge, and I have a very good opportunity of 
judging, as Lam doing considerable with 
merchants by correspondents in London and New- 
York. 1 have occasion to send and receive letters 
continually, The moment the steamer arrives, my- 
self, with everybody else who has occasion, 

to the post-office for letters. We certainly keep 
the postmaster busy for a time. I have neither 
seen nor heard of any one who complained of letters 
being opened, nor have any of my correspondents 
complained of the breaking of the seals. 

You ask if we have slaves, . I refer you to our 
laws and constitution, which I send you. They 
clearly prohibit slavery in any sense, ‘Tis true 
that many of the natives bind their children for a 
given time, for a compensation, that is, when they 
wish to borrow money ; but though this is contrary 
to our laws, it is done more as a pawn or pledge 
until the money is returned; but it w often the 
ease that the parent will contrive to get the child 
away without returning the money. We are often 
served that way, and is no redress, 

With respect to the Government, I think I can 
safely say it i8 a popular one ; though the Presi- 
dent, in my opinion, has too much patronage to be- 
stow; but that, in a saguepeatative vernment, 
can be remedied in time. fin & ton @ 
office is only two years. 

You ask what has become of the New-York 
Agricultural and Emigration Liveria Association. * 


_ 





Miss Reynolds, a missionary from New York, had 


* This of colored formed 

































































with my coat buttoned | sion 


tlement a tine church just finished, 20 
of wood, and entirely by su 
several persons who have drawn and 
tend to im them as soon as the dry season 
sets in. e haye a splendid location, and will 
naturally be to the St. Paul’s river what Albany 
to the Hudson. We have not yet made any at- 
tempt at i . I have called my farm 
“ Gandilla,” from the eative Ny of Ly name 
which grows on it, something like your 

Ths cember of natives in the Republic is sup- 
posed to be about two hundred thousand, Their 
mode of is on the back ; | mean such arti- 
cles as camwood, ivory, palm oil, &c. They often 
bring cattle, sheep, goats, and shawls from the in- 
terior, Iam now buying camwood at the rate of 
three tons per month, Mandingoes, who are 
half civilized, and can read and write the Arabic, 
frequently visit me. The natives have the land in 
common, and adopt the old style of 
moving about from place to place; and until the 
Liberians subdued various tribes and brought 
them under subjection were constantly at war, 


= 


appear to be 


all 


ery 6 that the wars and the 


in slaves are There is every di- 
versity of soil, from the t gravel (adapted to 
coffee) to the heavy loam for sugar, and from the 


bread fruit to the lemon, It would take a small 
volume to enumerate the different kinds of fruit. 
We have not discovered any mineral in Liberia 
eo yet, but iron; but we get considerable 
gold from the interior, I have some in my posses- 


Our currency is English and part American, 
with the connglien Pe bille “aeued Gece 
which are very few. The missionaries get drafts 
payable in the United States, When merchants 
wish to make a remittance they buy up these 
drafts. 

As we have no large vessels of our own, we often 
buy from transient vessels passing by. We pay in 
camwood, palm oil, and ivory. I hope you will 
understand that the same God who made this coun- 
try made the United States. He never made any 
thing in vain. He made the beasts of the tield, and 
clothed them according to the climate he wished 
them to oocupy ; but man he did not clothe, leav- 
ing him to clothe himself according to his desires, 
and the climate he chose to oceupy. Hence it was 
optional with him to occupy any and all climates, 
as he chose— 

“ From Greenland’s icy me@untains, 
To Afrie’s sunny strand—” 
even the whole world. 
Yours truly, Jacon M, Ricwarpson, 
—< 


LATE FROM LIBERIA, 
BY THE BARK SHIRLEY. 

By the arrival of the bark Shirley at New-York, 
we have advices from Liberia to the 4th of April, 
about seven weeks later than previous dates, as no- 
ticed in our last number. 


The election of President and Vice-President of 
the Republic, which _ Constitution is fixed on 
the first Tuesday of May gg My exciting 

interest among the citizens, two wt 
inent candidates for the first office were 5, A. 
Benson and E. J. Roy, and for the Vice-Presidency, 
B. P. Yates and J, M, Priest. After a service of 
six years as Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
ht years (four terms in succession) as President 
the Republic, J. J. Roberts, whose name has 
become koown throughout the civilized world, and 
whose fame asa statesman is deservedly held in 
high estimation in the United States and in Europe, 
as well as in the land of his adoption, retires from 
the position which he has so long and so ably oo- 
yr beloved by his countrymen for his patri 
and devotion to the interests of his country, and 
respected and honored abroad as well as at home. 

To to the immigrants by the Euphrasia 
Dr. Roberts writes : “* The say Be Euphrasia 
landed in such a condition, that I y apprehend- 
ed or feared I should lose considerable of them, 
., have done the best 4 ay but “f lost nine. 

here are now quite sick t very 
who seem not to have sufficient energy in bee 
tems to reiict under the influence of medicine. 
These may recover. I continue to use all approved 
means to strengthen them, but how they will event- 
wally get on, | cannot say.” 

Tes come of those who had died are as fol- 
lows: Fanpvy Brown, 45, Betsy Johnson 68, 
Diana Brown, 4 months, Sarah J. Chatman, 3 
years, William J, Foster, 14, Mary Woodson, 4, 
Susannah Nelson, 6 months, Thomas Garner, 55, 
and Catherine Tyler, 37. The first two and last 
one of the foregoing were in very feeble health 
when landed—the last, Catherine Tyler, never hav- 
ing fully recovered from a viélent attack of typhoid 
fever which she had immediately previous to sailing 
7“ vd the eigh ht i ts by the 

n regard to the eighty-eight imm t 
Sophia Walker, who we landed os Meare, the 
lst of A t last, Dr. Roberts writes : “ F enclose 
a list of the deaths among the eighty-cight immi- 

rants per Sophia Waiker committed to my charge. 
= of these died within a few days after their 
arrival. Hence you find I have lost eight alto- 
yether during their acclimation.” The toilowing 
are the names of those who died: Jacob Johnson, 
aged 10 years, Minerva Johnson, aged 7, Geo, L. 
hite, 5, Scott Henderson, 6 months, Edy Hen- 
derson, 2, Celia Deer, 20, Morrison Henderson, 4, 
and Ressoa Henderson, 38; only two of whom 
were adults. Of the twenty-three immigrants by 
the General Pierce, landed at Monrovia, none had 
died. ‘Lhe rest of that company went to Cape 
Palmas. 

In reference to aged immigrants, more or less of 

whom are necessarily included in every expedition, 


| Dr. Roberts says: “ 1 have often said that the sole 


object of sending owt such old and decrepid per- 
sons. was to allow them a free interment 
their children. The calcuiation cannot be any thing 


else. And yet, strange to see how much excite- 





ment the death of these people causes the 
enemies of Colonization; or rather, | say, 
how they such results.” We y 
wish that we always select such persons as 
we think would probably live and do well in Li- 
beria, but ciroumstances render this ~ 
Africen Repository, 


and would sell each other to the slave dealers, | become 


of 
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on a visit to the United States. 
The new settlement at Cape M 
& prominent point the 
emi We have seen recent 
ladianapolis, which mention that when 
location can be fixed upon to form 
ment, the emigration from Indiana 


one huadred persons per year.— 
vertiser. 
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THE MCDONOGH ESTATE. 

A communication to the City Council from 
Wa. 8. Peterkin, one of the agents of the city of 
Baltimore of the McDonogh estate, dated New 
Orleans, March 9th, 1855, contains some valuable 
information, Mr. Peterkin says, on the 2d instant 


he handed to Mr. Emery his commission, and, in con- 
j commissioners, ha 


ready to take charge of trust, 
~ nay nay madame am en pehe- sagen 
they appear to have no disposition 
aeak taal Gli. on Gait, Casein On teh on 
soon as they are authorized to do so, Mr. Brantz 
Mayer has not yet arrived, and Mr, Emery and 
myself will not act upon 

until he comes, I 


by the executors since the decease of Mr. McDonogh, 
the last dated 25th November, 1854. 

“The ex of counsels’ fees, executors’ 
commissions, &c., have, no doubt, been considera- 
ble; and those, in addition to the debts of the de- 
ceased, serve to form the item of payments and 
disbursements. In my in the 
estate, I have been aided 
Mott, Esq., formerly of counseller-at- 
law, but now i here. Al) the two 
cities are co- . Me I 


Abstract from Executors’ Accounts with the 
tate of John McDoncgh. 
Total 


& 





$510,400 24 «=—«_- $491,181 88 
491,181 38 
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It has a colored pas- 
mem i 29 having just 





OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Clay Ashland, Liberia, on the 30th 
November, 1854, of consumption, Mrs. Janz Wu- 
uame, wife of Mr. Henry Williams, formerly of 


New-York, U, 8. A., aged 41 years, 11 months, 
and 17 days. 
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OF DONATIONS RECEIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
NEW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1805, 
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COLONIZATION JOURNAL, 


MASSACHUSETTS sOoOCcisp’YyY FOR 
EDUCATION IN " 
Fitth — none _ 
several reasons of convenience, it is ¢ t 
enn that this Fifth Annual Report should 
comprise A brief account of the origia and prog- 
ress of this Board. 
PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS, 


The Massachusetts Colonization Society, at its 
Anousl Meeting, May 30, 1849, adopted the 
following preamble and resolution! 

“Whereas the Republic of Liberia ought to 
have withia itself the means of educating citizens 
for all the duties of public and private life,— 
among which means a college is indispensable ; 

“And whereas the grester part of the funds 
for the support of such an institution must be col 
lected, and can be most advantageously invested | 
and managed, in the United States; therefore, 

* Resolved, That the Managers of this Society 
be requested, in correspondence with the Managers 
of the National and State Colonization Societies, 


easily come together for the transaction of bus! 
nes«, and whose number might afterwards be 
creased, if it should be found expedient, by 
election of other associates, in different 
the country. 


FUNDS, 


The first donation received by the Trustees was 
one hundred dollars from Amos A. Lawrence, Esq. 
This he incressed, during the year 1851, to one 
‘thousand dollars, The Hon, Albert Fearing, and 
Amos Lawrence E-q., also gave one thousand dol- 
lars each, the same year, 

About the beginning of that year, Benjamin 
Coates, Esq., of Philadelphia, gave information of 

he existence and designs of this Board to Messrs. 
Richard Richardson and John J. White, executors 
of Josiah White, of that city, lately deceased. 
tle had bequeathed stocks, of the par value of five 
thousand dollars, to be used, according to the dis- 
cretion of his two daughters, for promoting edu- 
cation in Liberia. Mr. Coates also informed the 


| Urustees of the bequest, expressing adesire that it 


might be placed in their hands, Aftera full and 
careful examination of the whole subject, the stock 
was transferred to the Treasurer of this corporation, 
near the close of the year, The stock was then 





to procure, as soon as muy be, the organization ot 
a Board of Trustees for that purpose; the said | 
Board to frame its own constitution and by-laws, | 
fill its own vacancies, appoint its own officers, and | 
act in concert with the Government of Liberia, 
independent of those Societies.” 

‘The idea of « college in Liberia was not new. 
Many had proposed, and some had attempted, to 
commence the work of founding such an institu- 
tion, Among them, Capt. Isaac Ross, of Missis- 
sippi, who died in January, 1836, deserves 
honorable mention. 
freedom to his slaves, on condition of their 
emigrating to Liberia, aad gave his whole estate, 
estimated at more than $100,000, for their benefit, 
and for establishing a college in Liberia. During 
a litigation of twelve years, the estate melted rapid. 
ly away; and the expense of emigration of 176 
slaves, who sailed for Liberia in 1848 and 1849, 
absorbed all, or nearly all, that remained. 

If there was any thing new in the proposal now 
made, it was the idea of giving seourity and per- 
manency to the college, by funds accumulated, 
invested, and managed in the United States, the 
income only to be expended ia Liberia, This, so 
far as is known, had never before been proposed ; 
though a similar direction has generally been given 
to donations and bequests made since that time. 

These proceedings were communicated to the 
other Colonization Societies, and their ecéperation 
was solicited. No official response wae received 
from any @f the State Societies, At the annual 
meeting of the Bcard of Directors of the Nationa! 
Society, January 16, 1851, where the State So- 
cieties were represented by their Delegates, the 
following paper was submitied : 

“Tae Board of Manayers of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, in obedience to a vote of the 
Society passed at its last anuual meeting, have 
appoinied a Committee to report on the formation 
ot a Board of Trustees for « fund for collegiate 
education in Liberia, The Committee have still 
the subject in charge; and the prospect is, that 
they will be able to select « small board of genile- 
meu who will conseat to serve, and who will 
entirely command public confidence, and that some 
amount of funds will be given. 

“The Board and its Commitice are perfectly 
aware that it is impossible immediately to establish 
in Liberia an institution which would deserve the 
name of a college in this country; but they are 
fully persuaded that the work ought to be doue as 
soon as practicable, aud that the necessary pre- 
paratory measures ought not to be deferred. la 
this stage of business, the Board requests such 
notice from the Parent Society as may best pro- 
mote this important object. 

“ By order of the Executive Committee, 

“Joseru Tracy, Secretary.” 

This was referred to a Committee, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Maclean, now President of the College 
at Princeton, N. J., was Chairman. The next 
day, that Committee reported as follows : 

“The Committee to whom was referred the 
communication from the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Colontzation Society, respect- 
fully report the following resolutions for the 
consideration of the Board, aud recommend their 
adoption : 

“ Resolved, That this Board have learned, with 
much pleasure, that the subject of establishing a 
college in Liberia has engaged the attention of the 
Managers of the Massachusetts Colonization So- 
cie'y; and, to the utmost of their ability, this 
Board will codperate in so important an enter- 
prise ;——yet they deem it expedient to leave this 
matter to be matured by their friends in Massa- 


In his will, he bequeathed | 


somewhat depressed in the market; but, as was 
expected by the executors, it has since risen, even 
above its par value. Through the kind and gratui- 
tous assistance of Edwin Walter, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, it was advantageously sold in 1853, 

‘The largest addition yet made to the funds of 
this cerporation, has been received during the 
past year, from the estate of the late Samuel Ap- 
pieton, whose judicious and liberal appropriations 
to objects of public beneficence, both durirg bis 
lute and at his death, are well known throughout 
the nation, and will be gratefully remembered 
by future ages; and whose private charities are 
known by his friends to have been in honorable 
ae rtion to his public munificence, By his 

ill, his executors were wade trustees of manufac- 
turing stocks, valued at $200,000, to be appro- 
priated by them, according to their discretion, to 
various literary, scienttic, religious, and charitable 
objects ; confiding in them to have , in the 
distribution, to wees they believed to be his views 
and wishes. Lua the hands of the trustees the fund 
increased to about $210,000. Applications for por- 
tious of this fund were received from more than 
seventy sources ; and there were still other objects, 
of the merits of which the trustees were not un- 
informed, From the whole number, thirteen were 
selected, and the amount divided among them. 
To the Trustees of Donations for Education in 
Liberia, they gave stocks, appraised in the invent- 
ory of his estate, at $10,000, their par value, and 
believed to be, even in the present depressed state 
of ali business, worth at least that amount. These 
stocks have been transferred in due form to this 
corporation, aud are Row & part of its productive 
funds, in the hands of its Treasurer, 

‘The value of this donation is enhanced by the 
fact, that the distribution has been made by men 
ia whose judgment the public has entire confi- 
dence. 

Other donations, of $100 and less, have been 
made from time to time, A the donors, it 
may be proper to mention the Hon, William B, 
Banister, since deceased ; the Hon, Samuel Hoar, 
and Rev, Ralph Emerson, D. D, 

The donations have all been invested as soon as 
practicable after they were received. The 
ceeds, except the small amount needed for inci- 
dental expenses, have been added to the pr incipal, 

The whole amount ia the Treasurer's hands, at 
the present time, January 10, 1855, is $22,289 71, 
Of tois sum, about $520 is in bank, on deposit, 
The remainder is all productively, and as the Trus- 
iwes believe, safely, invested, 

Oue donation has been received for the Library 
of Liberia College—the Edinburgh Eucyclopedia, 
in twenty quarto volumes, well bound, from the 
Rev, Seth 5. Arnold, of West Halifax, Vt. 

By the will of Dr. Rufus wy of Ports. 
mouth, N. H., who deceased during the past year, 
the residue of his estate was given to this corpora- 
tion, In his life-time, also, he had made an appro- 
priation of evrtain stocks for its ultimate benefit, 
The amount to be received from his estate is yet 
unknown, It was intended by him to amount to 
several thousand dollars, 

in this connection, it seems proper to menti n the 
munificent bequest of the late Anson G. Phelps, 
Esq., of New-York ; for, though it was not given 
to this Board, and may never come into its posses- 
sion, yet it was intended and may be expected to 
afford important aid to their labors. 

On receiving a copy of the Second Annual Re- 
port of this Board, Mr, Phelps wrote to the Seore- 
tary, approving its p'ans, and expressing a strong 
hope of its success ; and intimating, coufidentially, 
coat if the Trustees should be successful in raising 





chusetts, who have already taken it in hand. 
“ Resolved, That the legacy bequeathed by the | 
late Mr. Stanton, of Illinois, and to be expende 
in promoting the cause of edueation in Liberia, be 
ivested as soon as received ; and that this legacy 
be sacredly kept as a part of a permanent fund ior | 
the endow ment of a college mn Liberia, provided | 
that the provisions of the Will will perinit of this | 
being done, 
*Joun Maciean, Chairman,” 
This report was accepted, and the resolutions 
were adopted. From the Stanton legacy nothiwg 
a been received, and itis understood to be wholly 
ost. : 


INCORPORATION AND ORGA NIZATION, 


the pro sum of $100,000, a sum of $50,000 
would be added, for a theological department in 
the proposed college. In pursuance of this de- 


| sig», he inserted the following clause in his Will : 


“ 17, It has been contemplated by the friends of 
African Colonization, to erect and found a 
in Liberia, in Africa; and it is understood that 
some incipient steps have been taken for that pur- 
pose by its friends in Boston, Mass. Now, in case 
the enterprise, which | consider an important one, 
shall proceed, and $100,000 shall be raised for that 
purpose in this country, then, and in such case, | 
give to my Executors the sum of 850,000, to be 
applied by them in such way as shall, ia their 
judgment, best effect the object; and 1 wish my 





This sanction, encouragement, and pledye 
having been received, application was made to the | 
Legislature of Massachusetts for an act of incor-| 
poration, and an act was passed, approved March 
19, 1850, incorporating * Simon Grevaleaf, Georye 
N. Briggs, Joel Giles, their associates and suc- 
cessors,' with power to hold real and personal 
estate to the amount of $100,000; the income to 
Le expended in promoiing collegiate educativa in 
Liberia, 

April 27, 1850, the three Trustees met, accepted 
the act of incorporation, and elected four associ- 
ates. May llth, a code of by-laws was adopted, 
and the necessary officers were elected, 

it was thought best that the keeping and 
mauagement of the fund which was to be raised, 
should becommitied to a distinct cor ion, 
formed for that purpose, in order that it mignt be 
perfectly safe from all casualties, misfortunes, or 
errors attending any Colonization Society. It 


Executors especially to have in view the establish- 
ment of a Theological Department in said college, 
to be under the supervision of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the City of New-York.” 

It will be perceived that the language of his 
Wii differs from that of bis previous confidential 
inuimation, in not absolutely requiring the establish- 
meat of a theological department. W henever 
$100,000 shall have been raised in this country for 
the purpose of founding a college in Liberia, “ then, 
and in such case,” it gives to his Executors 850,000, 
to be applied by them “ia such way as sha'l, in 
their Judgment, best effect the ubject” of establish- 
ing and periecting that college. Ia considering 
the way in which this sum shall be applied, the 
Testator wishes them “to have in view the estab- 
lishment of a t ical department in said col- 
lege,” and to apply it in that way, if, in their judg- 
ment, it ean judiciously be done ; and it will be the 
evident Cuty of this Board to codperate with them, 





also seemed advisable that the corporation should 
at first, consist of only a few guatlnnsn, whe poe 


so far as a prudent regard for circumstances then 
existing shail permit. Li, however, the establish- 


college | bly be white men, till the colleg 


4 


hough desirous 
that his legacy should be applied to the founding 
of a ical de he was aware that 
when the time for applying it should arrive, un- 
foreseen obstacles might be found to the exact ex- 
ecution of his wishes ; and therefore he 
had more confidence in the judgment which his 
executors would form when the time should come 
+ ws . the tee nay aan beiore them, 

an in any precise tion which he could give 
for their guldenee. . 

ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF 

LIBERIA, 

The arrangements 
beria for establishing and opening a college re- 
ceived the early attention of the Trustees, A letter, 
written at their intormal request by the late Hon. 
S. Greenleaf, led to the following legislative ac- 
tioa : 
“ Whereas the President has informed the Leg- 
islature that an association has been formed in 
Boston, ae has ay chartered by the 
Legslature of State, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and managing the funds and the 
scope and plan of a college in Liberia, and that a 
member of the corporation, in a letter directed to 
the President, intimated that a charter from this 
Government will be needed for the pro col- 


lege, with suitable nd for such ings as 
may be required, also such patronage | aid 
towards the erection of buildings as this Govern- 


ment may be able to bestow ; he also requests to 
be informed whether the instructors for said col- 
lege shall be appointed by the Board of Trustees 
in the United States with the concurrent approval 
of this Government, or by the latter alone, or by 
the corporation to be chartered in Liberia :——There- 


ore 

“Resolved, By the Senfte and House of Re 
sentatives of the Republic of Liberia, in Legisla- 
ture assembled, that the President be requested to 
inform the Board of Trustees aforesaid, that, upon 
application to the Legislature of this Republic, a 
liberal charter will be granted to the said of 
Trustees; and that suitable and sufficient lands 
will be granted by this Government for such build- 
ings as may be required ; and that such other 
wr aid as this Government can afford, will 
be most cheerfully granted, 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture that the Instructors should be appointed b 
the Board of Trustees in the United States, wi 
the concurrent approval of this Government, or the 

tion to be chartered in Liberia. 
*Cuantes Henny, Speaker House Reps. 
“A. D, Wiuttams, V. 2. and Pres, Senate. 

* Approved, December 26, 1850. 

“J. J, Rowenrs, President.” 

The next year, an act was passed, appees De- 
cember 24, 1851, establishing Liberia College, and 
incorporating A, F. Russel, Samuel Benedict, 
B. R. Wilson, James B. McGill, Daniel B. Warner, 
Francis Payne, B. V. R. James, D. T. Harris, 
M. H. Smith, and their Associates, as its Trustees, 
with the necessary powers. lt provides, however, 
that till those ‘Trustees shall otherwise determine, 
the teachers shall be appointed by the Trustees of 
Donations in America, It grants to the 
one hundred acres of land, on the right or north- 
west bank of the St. Paul’s river, about twelve 
miles from its mouth, and fifteen in a direct line 
from Monrovia. — A. eligibly situated, > 
one of the most prosperous - 
tural districts of ne Republic, to which + ~ 
ries from Monrovia have been sometimes obliged 
to resort for the recovery of their health. Lt is 
believed to be the best location for a college in the 
Republic. The Trustees of the college have met 
and accepted their charter, and therefore, by force 
of the act of incorporation, are in pussession of the 
land, 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO A FACULTY, 


In order to the opening of a college, there must 
be a Faculty and students. Convenience usuall 
requires college buildings, though they are not al- 
ways indispensable, These subjects, the mos* dif- 
ficult of any connected with the enterprise, have 
received atvention, For a Faculty, other things 
being equal, men of color would of course be pre- 
ferred. But, owing to the unhappy wane of that 
race, the ‘l'rustees have not been able to find any 
men of color, py, the necessary qualifica. 
oe and at hberty = on appointment. 

‘he principal members ty must proba- 
ro e shall have had 
time to educate a Faculty for itself. 

At its quarterly meeting in July, 1852, the Board 
directed its See to communicate with the Rev. 
John Leighton Wilson with respect to the Presi- 
dency of the proposed college; believing that his 
high standing as a Christian, a 
scoolar, with the experience gained by nearly twenty 

ears of missionary labor in Western Africa, eminent- 
y qualitied himfor that station, 
eously ex his sense of the honor of the 
sal, aud his deep interest in the success of the enter- 
prise ; but he felt constrained to decline, as he could 
ae epee t post of labor at the Gaboon, 
without sacrificing important advant » arising 
from =e acquaintance with the Reman, ow | charac- 
ter oft 
the last ten years. ‘The event has proved that Mr, 
Wilson's health forbids his further residcnce in 
Alrica, He is now one of the Secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 

Atiempis were then made Lo cngage some person 
of suitable quaiitications to visit Libertas as an agent, 
and in consultation with the Trustees there, to make 
arrangements for the instruction of any students 
who might be found fitied to eater upon a i 
course, and for the erection of buildings if found 


g- | expedient, and to collect all necessary information 


for the use of this 
was found, 
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moved from Monrovia to the 
Paul's river, united in ope, 
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Principals might act in that capacity. 
Alster wo reoived atthe sate. time, 
resident re y~ fy et 
bation of this plan, It been discussed and 
approved by the more in 
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generally. The T Prey! i. 
rovia . rustees iberia © 

were dened to 
thors su 


it by many and 
derived 


w ty arguments 
the state of affairs hig hoy 


cipals of the High Schools, the ‘lrustees, and others 
concerned, that the work of arranging the details 
of the union so as to meet the views of 
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in the commencement of iave instruction, 
In the Third Annual —that for 1853,— |‘ 
P*" | the following stavement had been 


made : 
* Some will be fitted for College, probably, before 
buildings can be erected for a Geant 
and possibly before professors can be found and 
sent out to instruct them, Still their education 
must not be delayed. The Principals of the High 
Schools are competent to instruct them, at least 1 


others who 
partments 


are made for its more complete establishment 
larger scale. already had on 
subject encourages the confident hope that if 


an t should become it may be 
made The aiuleen Gancue f 


. H 
et a es 

mit students from di i com- 
salen clnahen ivring of them any sectarian 
studies or observances. Treasurer's Report 
will show that this Board has already an income 
from its funds, sufficient to meet (he expense of in- 
structing a few students on such an arrangement.” 
In consequence of some of the ¢ already 
mentioned, this arrangement will not go into effet, 
Any members of the oot oe School ~~ 
may enter on collegiate st will pursue 
an amber of that school, and not as members of 
college. 

PREPARATION OF STUDENTS IN LIBERIA, 

ae A. plete their 

students who may com preparatory course 
in one or two years, and others for whom a longer 
time will be required. If the Protestant Episcopal 
ission should establish the High School which it 
has projected at Monrovia, or at Buchanan, or 


their 
y 

ir 

Jn their Fourth Annual Report the ‘Trustees said : 

“A larger number of scholars t be obtained, 

j mde. ve mem 

tes ; to this course there 
In the newly settled 


of the United States, colleges have often, at theis 
commencement, opened preparatory departments ; 


regard it with favor, Its au- | the 


High Schools, a few other | Pet 


paratory de- 
pariment would almost inevitably Gud itscli in a 
state of competition and rivalry with the High 
Schools, and therefore in special danyer of aliens 
tion from the religious bodies, both tere and hei: , 
pene yey yee = os will is indis- 
pensable to success of the college, Prepura- 
tory education must therefore be ohne the High 
Schools, and the college must provide for such 
only as they shall have fitted.” 

This was published, while there was still hone of 
some arrangement, on the basis recommences (Ly 
Messrs. Wilson and Llorne, and approved by Pre... 
dent yoga a the abandonment of thar 
hope, reasoning sti to be correct ia 
theory, but it is more doubifal then it then ap- 
peared to be, how far the policy of the miseions 
and their schools may compel a departure from i: 
in practice. If it should be found necessary \o 
oped & preparatory depariment in connection with 
college, all sands eure will be taken to avoid 
interference with existing interests. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One of the most serious difficuliies to be over- 
come grows out of the fact, that in a country so 
Vesendly enitied by nove of whom were 
rich, and most of whom were entirely desti ute of 

y, very few parents are yet able to support 
sons at college, or even Lo spare Uhelr ser vices 
during the proper years for study, lu view of Unis 
difficulty some trieuds of the object have though 
that ips should be established, each yi ld- 
ing an aanual income sufficient to support ove etu- 
dent, and inquiries have been made as to the re- 
quisile amount. 

On this subject the Trustees need more periect 
information betore they act amy ‘The expense 
of the advanced students at the High Schools is 
not less than one hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
exclusive of tuition, which is gratuitous. Wit the 
knowledge al present possessed iL would not be 
sale to ise an education in the col for a 
less sum. The Trustees hope that by judicious 
arrangements the expenses may be greaily reduced, 
but experience only can decide the question. 
There is no doubt, however, that scholarships of 
a hundred dollars a year, or even less, would place 
a collegiate education within the reach of some tv 
whom it would otherwise be impracti 


as alread y been 


yielding $1600 
became in part product- 
ved, December 16, 1851, af- 
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have been supported by 


. The appropriations for 
h have varied from $75 to 8150 a year. 


The Beveridge fund of $3,000 held by the same 
Society, is also productive, and its proceeds have 
expended in the support of three seboiars. 
hen the college into jon iis wanis 

to scholarships will A ee mani- 
fest, and will, without doubt, be promptly sup- 
plied either by aunual subscriptions or permancat 
endow ments, 

CONCLUSION, A FACULTY TO BE PROVIDED. 


The next step ny he yon So Seat 
appears very plain, very i. ne 
or two poveties, Ew be found, competent and 
willing to constiiute, 6S S May < Libe- 
ia College, to make hecessary emeuis 
in Liberia, and open the college for the instruction 
of students, The should ure and su- 
tend of suitable 


F 
are 


the erection 
only 
a 


may be, at first, 


wie 


ingle in this country, has csiablished 
institutions for the literary, scientific, and thevlo,.i- 
cal training of young men in Ceylon, in Syria, at 
Bebek, near Constantinople, aod at Labainsians, 
in the Sandwich Isiards, and has fouod a comp: 
tent for each of them. Three Boards bave 
porwr | h schools in Liberia, and huve iownd 


competent to give collegiate in 


‘hese ectnctions hove bone ouppiied 
these i 


with teachers, the Trustees confidently believe that 
one, or two, or three may be found of evilablequal- 
ifications, and willing to devote their lives, OF to 
much of them as may be necessary, 10 a enter- 
prise second to none of them in its importance to 
the cause of learning, religion, ond baman welfare. 


———— 

Kwow.eper may slumber in the , but it 
never dies, It is like the dormouse in ivied 
with the warm of gpriny. 
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